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important event of the period was doubtless
the passage of the Compromise of 1850 and
the Fugitive Slave Law, which seemed for
a time to set the slavery question aside.

During Pierce's administration (1853-
1857) the Kansas-Nebraska Bill (which see)
caused a realignment of both parties. The
Southern J^^mocrats and Southern Whigs
united in support of the measure, which prac-
tically took from Congress the power to reg-
ulate slavery in the territories. While the
Northern Democrats were evenly divided con-
cerning it, the Northern Whigs and Free-
Soilers were united against it. The Demo-
cratic party reunited after this contest, but
the Whigs were permanently divided, and
soon after, the name disappeared from
politics.

Although the Democrats were successful
in the elections of 1852 and 1856 the breach
between the North and the South continued
to widen, and in the Presidential campaign
of 1860 the party divided into two factions.
The Dred Scott Decision, which practically
opened all United States territory to slavery,
aroused the North to the perils that might
arise unless the slave power 'was checked.
The wing of the party opposed to the exten-
sion of slavery nominated Stephen A. Doug-
las, and the Southern wing nominated John
C. Breckinridge. There was also a Constitu-
tional Union party in the field, with John
Bell, of Tennessee, as their candidate. The
division in the Democratic party resulted in
the election of the Republican candidate,
Abraham Lincoln.

Soon after the election of Lincoln several
of the Southern states seceded and the Civil
Wai4 (which see) followed. Although the
Northern Democrats stood by the government
during the Civil War, the party lost influ-
ence, and for a time had only a small minor-
ity in Congress. They contested every na-
tional election with the Republicans, but did
not return to power until 1884, with the elec-
tion of Grover Cleveland. Cleveland was
defeated in 1888, but elected again in 1892.
The financial depression that occurred dur-
ing Cleveland's second administration caused
general dissatisfaction. In the campaign of
1896, the Democrats nominated William Jen-
nings Bryan of Nebraska, and went before
the country advocating the free coinage of
silver at the ratio with gold of sixteen to one.
Several other parties were in the field, but the
main issue was between the Democrats and

Republicans. The Republican candidate,
William McKinley, was elected. The tariff
(which see) and other financial measures
constituted the leading points of controversy
at this and several other elections.
The Democrats did not return to power
until 1912. As the result of the preferential
primaries, the national Democratic conven-
tion of that year had two prominent candi-
dates before it; these were Champ Clark of
Missouri, who represented the conservative
element in the party, and Woodrow Wilson
of New Jersey, who represented the progres-
sive element. After a long contest the pro-
gressive element won and Wilson was nomi-
nated. A division in the Republican party
gave the Democrats an easy victory. At his
inauguration President Wilson had a good
working majority in both branches of Con-
gress. During his first administration the
Federal Reserve Bank law was enacted, and
the tariff was revised in accordance with the
Democratic policy of revision downward.
Free trade^ or a low tariff is a cardinal
principle of the modern Democratic party.
History shaped itself in an entirely un-
foreseen manner during the Wilson adminis-
tration. The outbreak of the war in Europe
in 1914 set in train a series of events that
vitally affected American policies, both do-
mestic and foreign. After keeping the coun-
try neutral until 1917, President Wilson
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany
when the latter country attempted to define
and restrict American rights on the sea,
and in April the United States entered the
conflict as a belligerent.
The period of American participation in
the war saw an extraordinary development of
central authority. The administration, im-
pelled by the necessity of creating a great
war machine, assumed vast powers. The rail-
roads and telephone and telegraph lines were
placed under government control, all food
dealers were forced to operate under licenses,
and commodities, raw materials, factories and
other sinews of war were commandeered. The
people accepted these and like measures as
necessary for the winning of the "war; as
a matter of fact, the United States was ex-
perimenting with state socialism and pater-
nalism.
Again, in 1933, the Democratic party came
into power, following a period of economic
depression. Again, under President Franklin
D. Roosevelt, the administration sought and